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DRAWING | LIMNING, 


PAIN TING, ETCHING 


Colleied out of che Choiceſt Italian and German Authors. 


ba which is added"Exact Rules of Proportion. for Drawing the Heads of Men, 
Women ant Childten , of what Bigneſs- Soever. 4 


imply invented and-written by the famous valid Paintef Gdoardo Fialetts, Painer of Bolcigy. 
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Rbliſhed for the Benefit of all Ingenuous Genclemen and Artiſts, by Al-x 2nder Brown PraGiitioner. 
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TO THE: 
Meat Cheriſher ofall Ingenuous Artiſts. 
.s VVILLIA M PAST ON Baronet, Ge. 


Honoured Sir, 

Sx 5 1 was a Fate as happy as dcidin threw this enſuing 
F. Treatiſe ito my hands, ready mſtrutted at the charge 
D of a Perſon of Honour in the Engliſh Tongue, and by 
hm preſero'd as aFemel - aiind up together with the 
Origmal Prints and = Comment) for private uſe, 
There hath been no Parallel zh ſame Species ever publick in this our 
native dreſs, which put me to a pauſe, till the remembrance of your un- 


Jr favour (deſparrmg of any thing of my own,morthy your accep- 
” - 38 tance) 


SC 
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_ THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 
7. tance) prompted me to communicate. And the rather, becauſe I find 
my Author both precedent and warrant, firſt unlocking this treaſure | 
in his Mother tongue. Let therefore the geniune propenſity, your lf 
diſpoſition bears to Arts of this nature, pardon my preſumption ; and 
your wonted candor, not only curteouſly entertam this Stranger Cwhaſe 
noble extra#t ſhines through all diſguiſes ) but alſo vinduate bm a- 
gainſt incident mjuries;from which, the mſcription of ns Name I knoy, 
can better proteft, then your own. Sir, I may not longer detam you 
here, ſince T dare hope you will take ſome delight in the Garden, though 
this paſſage be wholly unpleaſant, were it not an Inlet, and the only con- 

veyance of the duty and obſervance of 


 Towr Honours moſt huneble and obleged Servant! f 


Alexander Brown. 
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Everall Obſervations and DireRions inthe ; Generall Obſervations in Painting, ibid 

|. Artof Drawing, " _ __ page1.7| Inſtruments todraw with, 21 
| The Manner of Drawing a Head by the]; To make Wax-work or Moulding, 22,23 
a A”... 1.45 | To counterfeit Sweet Meats, 24. 

How to Drawa naked man bythe Life, 2,3| Tocounterfeit Pearl, ibid 

| Howto perfect the our-Lines of any Point or | Grounds and Rulesof Ecching, 25 

Figure 5.5% ? - 6] Inftrumentsuſedin Ecching, 25, 26 

How to decline any Print in a ſmall com-| Wow to makethe Ground, 27 

paſs, ibid] How tolay the Ground on the Plate, 28. 33 


Obſervations inthe Art of Limning, and Paint- 
ing,and Tempering Colours, 8,9, 10, 11 
How to prepare a Tablet to work oh, I2 
Rules for Shadows in the Face, - I3 


How to degina Face by the Life, ' 14 
Concerging dead-Colouring, I5 
The fecond work of Painting obſerved in the 


'Fecond Ittng,.- S. 15, 16 
The Mannerof finiſhing at the third Sitting, 17 


How todraw the ourmoit Lines of any Print on 


the Plate; ibid 
Severall Obſervations in Hatching 29 
Neceſſary Obſervations in Etching Land- 
Skips, | 30 


How to make the Wax-wall rotind about the 
Plate, to keep the Aqua forts from running off, ib 
How to uſe the Aqua forts, | tbid 

- How to know when it is eaten deep enough, 3 1 
Tolaya white or red Ground ona black, 32 
How to preſerve thework in froſtyWearher, 34 
To keep the Aqua ferts from injuring the 


Ornaments inſerting forch a Picture, 18 
A Receipt to make liquid Gold, I9 
Rulesfor Landskips, ibid 
Secrets bor preſerving Colours, . '20 


Plate, ibid 
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ToEcch ſoft or hard according to Nature or 
Art, ibid 
Obſervations in Etching Proſpeftive, , 35 


Howto Grave any Haud orLetter on Cop-. 


per, bid 
How to Poliſh the Plate, - 36 
Fit Inſtruments to be uſed; and their uſe, ibid 
Rules of Proportion for Drawing of the Ear, 38 
Noſe, Mouth, and Beard, 40 
The Head upright,or with a Triangle, 41,42 


| 


The Foreright, and other Poſitions of the 
Face, 48 
The Inclining or Foreſhortning of the Face, 46 


A more perfed Foreſhortning, 44. 
The upright or fide-Face without any Mea- 
- wo . Fo 
The Manner how to deſcribe a Head eyery way 
without Meaſure, 52 


Of Childrens Heads, us 
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Severall Inſtrutions and Obſervations diretting to the Art of 
1 Dranne. To 
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& > Ecauſe the greateſt difficulties and principall parts of this Art conſiſt in ſome part 
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in Drawing the lively Reſemblance ofa Face, therefore I thoughrit very neceſſary 
to add this as a further direQtion ro Draw any Face after the Life. 

LU Severall Obſerzations in Drawing a Head after the Life. 

2 Therefore if you will draw any Face after the Life, chat it may reſemble che Party 
you Draw it after ; rake notice in the firſt place of the Phyſi0gnomy or circumference of the Face, 
whither it be round or long, fat or leane, big or little, ſothat 1a the firſt place you muſt be ſure ro 
| B cake 
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2 = ' The Art of Drawing. pO. | 
take the right Phyſiognomy and bigneſs of the Face, and in caſe it be a far Face you will perceive the 


Cheeksto make the {ide ofthe Face ſwell out, add ſo make the Face look asif it were ſquare; and 
ifit be neither too fat nor too leane, it will be round for the moſt part , but if it be aleane Face the 


Jaw-bones will ſtick out, and the Cheeks fall in, and the Face will be long, and ſlender. Obſerve 
when you Draw the outmoſteircumferences ot a Face, to take the Head and all with it, or otherwiſe 
you may be deceived in Drawing the true bigneſs of a Face, then you muſt diligently and judiciouſly 


obſerve and diſcerne all the Gentlemaſter touches, which gives the ſpirit and life to a Face, and dil- 


coversthe graces or diſpoſition of the mind, wherein lyeth the whole proce of the work, and the cre- 
dit ofthe Artiſt, you may eaſily diſcerne a ſmiling countenance in the corners'of rhe mouth when 


they turn up alittle, you may beſt diſcerne a ſtaid and ſober countenance in theeye, when the uppcr - 
eye-lid comes ſomewhar over the Ball of the Eye ; but a frowning countenance is eaſily diſcerned in 


the Forehead by the bending of the Eyebrowes, and ſome few wrinckles about the top of the Noſe 
- between the two Eyebrowes, and a laughing Countenance is eaſily diſcerned all over the Face , but 
an angry Countenance is diſcerned by extraordinary frownings , there are alſo ſome touches a- 
bout the Eye and Mouth which you muſt diligently obſerve, which gives the ſpirit and life to 
n Face. - | 


' Some generall Rules to be Obſerved in Drawing the Fignre of a Naked Aan after the Life. 


A ſtandingFigure from the top of the head co the bottome ofthe feer is eight times the length of the 
Head, and becauſe you ought to be moſt exa in Drawing the Head, becauſe the whole body muſt 


be | > RE correſpondently to the Head, therefore I ſhall give you in ſhort ſome ſeverall Rules 
an 


Obſeryations to Draw a foreright Head. Firſt, Draw an Ovale, then devide that Ovale into 
four equall parts, the firſt is for the Hair, the ſecond for the Forehead and Browes, the third forthe 
Noſe, the fourth for the Mouthand Chin, as afore written in the Book of Fielettoe. But when you 
' Drawafter the life, you are not to follow this Rule exactly, becauſe ſome Men have a long _— 
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and another a ſhort ; one a high forehead, another a low forehead ; Therefore if you look upon a 
hundred Mens Faces that they all differ one from another, the eyes muſt be placed juſtthe length of 
one eye the one from the orher. Then having Dtawn the Head, you mealure out eight cimes the 
length of the Head, then the Head is reckoned one of the eight parts; then you muſt Draw a ſtraighe 
Line from the top ot. the Head to the fole of the Foote, one Heads length from the Chin, you muſt 
Draw the Breſts the chird length reacheth to the Navell, the fourth to the privities, the fifth reach- 
eth juſt to the middle of the Thigh, and the ſixt to the lower part of the Knee, the ſeaventh to the 
ſmall ofthe Legg, and theeighthto the Heel and ſole of the Foot : Bur obſerve as you Draw down- 
wards from the Head to place the Muſcles in their right places according to nature; and becauſe there 
areno certain Rules tor Drawing the Muſcles but only t@ obſerve them exactly as they are in the Life. 
The breadth of the Shoulders containeth two meaſuresof the Head, the breadth of the Hipps two 
meaſures ofthe Face, and the Armes ſtrecched out are eight meaſures of the Head, and if the Breſts 
be reckoned unto them, ſo the Armes without the Breſts are bur ſix meaſures. And note that when 
 anArme hangeth ſtraight down itreacherth within a ſpan of the Knee : a Hand muſt be no longer 
theg the length of the Face, that whenthe Hand is fpread abroad, it muR as it were cover the Face 
and no more, It is very neceſſary for one that intends to praiſe. to Draw Naked Figures to Draw 
after good Anatomies of Plaiſter, and when you have praRtifed a while, ir will learn you to place all 
your Muſclesaccording to Na:ureor Art. Therearealfo good Books of Anatomies with Prints and 
inſtructions to them, which are very uſefull for one that intends to drawa good Naked Figure, which 
youcan "—_ be eminentat , without you underftand the Anatomy and uſe to Dray after the Lite 
very much, 


Some further Obſervations in. Drawing a Naked Fignre. 


. Whatſocver you Draw, Draw it ar firſt very lightly with a Cole, becauſe ifit be out of proportion 


you can the eafier mendir, and rub it out, and Dray it again anew : butnote, that you ear vs 
| | | B 2 nothing 
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nothing with your Cole,” before you ſee every thing is placed right according to Art and proportion 
and then finiſhir the one after the other as exactly and curiouſly as you can poſſibly in the Drawing | 
a Naked Figure. Obſerve firſt that youdraw the Head very exa&ly, and next the Shoulders intheir 
juſt breadth, as before mentioned, containing two meaſures of the Head , Then you Draw the Trunck | 
of the Body beginning juſtat the Arm-pits, and you may leave the Armesto finiſh ill afterwards, and 
then you proceed to Draw downto the Hipps on both ſides,but be ſure that you exactly obſerve the 
bgdch of the Waſt, and when'you have done this, then Draw that _- firſt which the Body ſtand- 
eth firmeſt upon, then Draw the other which ſtandeth looſer of the two, bur be ſure ro place that Leg 
which che Figure ſtands upon firmely and right, upon the ſtraight Line which cometh down from the 
Head, or elſe the Figure may ſeem to yicld one way or the other, and as it were fall; and laſtly you 
muſt proceed to Draw the Armes and Hands. + 


A further Obſervation. 


When you Draw a Naked Figure you muſt judiciouſly and exactly obſerve to place the Joynts and 
| Sinews and Muſcles in their naturall places, according to their proportion, and obſerve that one 
Joynt be not higher or lower then the other; otherwiſe the Figure will ſeem to be crooked and de- 
formed and our of proportionto the judiciouseye; ſee that every parallel Joynt muſt bend moderate- 
ly according to Nature, and anſwer the other which is oppoſite to it , and notethat the ftraighc 
itroake mult be ſtruck according to the bending of the Body, fo that if the Body bowe, the ftroke 
muſt bowe alſo, and if the body ſto ope downwards a little, you muſt ſtrike your ſtroake ſloping ac- 
cordingly; then make the Shoulder, which ought ro ſtand ſtraight over one another, the one to be a 
lictle higher then the other, on that fide which the body turns upon the Shoulders and the other 
Joynts, which otherwiſe ought to be placed oneeven againſt another, you muſt make them ro yield 
ſomething lower then thar fide the Figure ſtands firmeſt upon, more or leſs, anſwerable to the ſtooping 
; of the Body, and be ſure to be very exaQ and carefull in the Drawing your outmoſt circumferences, 
and 


] 


The Art of Drawing. pt 5 
and to be very carefull in Drawing your Muſcles and Joynts which are in the body, therefore be- 
cauſe you ſhould place things in their right and natural places, you ſtrike the {lraight Line from the 
Pic of the Throat ſtraight down, juſt in the middle of the Bvdy, where you can diſcern the parting of 
the Ribs. From thence you muſt proceed with your Line quite down tothe Feet, and beſure to ob- 
ſerve the bowing and bendingsof the Body, andrto draw that part which is oppoſite to that which 
. bendeth,, ro yield and bend accordingly withit: As forexample, if one fide of the Body doth yield 
or bend inwards, then you muſt make the other ſide for to ſtand out anſwerable, and according to 
the bending in ot the other ſide, and obſerve whenſoever you draw the Back bending in, you muſt 
Makethe Belly to yield in according toit, ſothat when the Belly yields in, the Back muſt ſtick our 
according to proportion , and alſoifrheButrocks ſtick out, then that which is over in oppoſitionto 
it muſt yield in equally. This is not only to be obſerved in theſe paris of the Body, but in all the 0- 
ther alſo, as when the Knees bend out, then the Hammes which anſwer ro it muſt yield in according- 
ly, and therefore this Rule is very neceſſary to be obſerved very exactly inall the other Joynts, or 
elſe peradventure the Body will.not have all the natural windings and yieldings, which give the 
greateſt looſcneſs to any Figure whatſoever. Withall be ſure to uſe your utmoſt endeavour to make 
things of an anſwerable and equall proportionand bigneſs according to Art, that is to ſay, not to 
makea Leg or an Arm or any other Joynt, not of an equalland ſuicable bigneſs, but to make one 
digger thenthe other , therefore obſerve to make all the Joynts of an equal] m__ both of big- 
neſs, length, and breadth, but according toproportion. Butin caſe any part of the Body yield or 
eurn ſomething away from the Eye, then you muſt decline that part which turneth according to pro- 
portion,  andlikewiſe if any part of the Body do appear tothe Eye to foreſhorten, as when it doth 
hinder the ſight of the full Latitude of that part of the Body : Therefore I ſay upon ſuch occaſions, 
the Body or part of the Body muſt be made to decline and toreſhorten, according to that proportion 
that the Bye doth gueſsof it ; therefore be ſure to obſerve your exact diſtances one from anotber, 


bow farre the one isdiſtant from the other , you muſt obſerye alſo how much one part of the _ 
- B 3 ICK 
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ſlicksour beyond the other; be carefull when you draw a naked Figure to draw nothing hard, but 


ro ſhadow fine and ſoft as poſſible you can, and not to draw the out-Circumterences ſharp or {tiff || 


but as looſe as poſſible. 
A way to take the perfe# ont-Lines or Circumferences of any. Painting or Print whatſoever. 


Take a ſheet of Venice Paper, and dipitinOyl; or take a Feather, and wet the Paper all over 
with Oyl of Turpentine, then rake a cleanlinnen Rag, and after the Oyl is ſoaked into the Paper a 
while, rub the Oyl clean off from the Paper as clean as you can, for it the Paper be Oyly it will 
ſpoilany Print, becauſe that the Oyl will ſoak through. Then having prepared the Oyi-2aper, 
rake it and lay itupon the Painting or Print which you intend to draw after, and you ſhall perc.:ve 
all the Painting very clearly through the Oyl-Paper. Then you take a black lead Penſi], ar crar: 
upon the Oyl-Paper all the out-Lines and Circumferences thereof, then take a piece of Chercole, 
or a piece of black Lead, and ſcrape itupon the backſide of the Oyl-Paper, then takea Featherand 
rub it all over, and ſhake offthe reſt, this being done take a ſheet of clean Paper, and lay under 
the Oyl-Paper, then take a Stift, and draw all the ſame ſtroaks which you drew before upon the 
Oyl-Paper over again, then take the Oyl-Paper off fromthe other, and all thejſame out-Lines will 
be upon the clean Paper , then if you think good, you may finiſh it up according to che Painting or 
Print you draw it after. ; , 


4A way to aecline or bring any Painting or Print into 4 leſſer eompaſs. 


If it be a Painting that youintend todecline, then you take a pair of Compaſſes, and dividethe 


length of it into ſo many equallparts as' you think convenient, and the bread:h alſo with the very 
ſame diſtances, then you muſt take a piece of Packthread and chalk it, then rake that Line, and 
| ſtrike upon all the parts which you divided with your Compaſſes, ſo many ſtrait Lines as there are 
partsinthe length, then ſtrike them Lines that go in the breadth, quite acroſs them in the ps 
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cording to your intention ; and by the diſtancesin the Chequers you gueſs to draw it ſmaller accor- 
dingly. . | ” 


- A further dirtfion for Drawing. | 
Be ſureto place all the Muſeles in their right and proper places : By the MuſclesI mean the ſha- 


dows that are cauſed by ſome dents or ſwellingsin the face or body ; therefore labour to find out 


the reaſon of every Muſcle, that ſo you may proceed to work with the more jud gement ; you ſhall 
| . perceive the moſt Muſcles1in old and withered faces. Firſt you muſt draw the principle of them, and 
then place the fearures exactly in their right places; obſerve to ſhadow them rightly, and be ſure not 
to makerhem too dark where they ſhould be faint, for if you ſhould, you can never recover it to 
make them light again, the ſhadowes are generally fainter and lighter in a fair face, then ina ſware 
_ thy complexion, And when you have finiſhed your draught, you muſt give it here and there a hard 
touch where it is darkeſt ſhadowed, which will adde a great life and gracetoir. os 
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ſo that it may be all uniformed; ſo the like with that as you would have ſmaller or greater, ac- 
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 Certam choice Obſervations concernmg Mimture or Limning. 


| EL you beginto paint, you muſt be exa& at Deſign or Draught, ſo as to be able.to Copy 


any Piurein black and white, with Cole-black, Chalk, Black Lead, or thelike: 
T he Colours to be painted with are thus termed, 


Cerens. \nadia lake. AMafticor. 
White Red Lead. velow9Tete Ocur. 
(White Lead. * Mynne. CEngliſh Ocnr, & 
the 
Sap greey. Indico. | this 
Punk. Blew © !t74 marine. 
Green@ Blew Verdare. Blew Bice. ( 
Green Bice. | Smalt. TO Col 
TerraÞert. | Gut 
Spaniſy Brown. | Cherri-ffoxe. T 
BrownY Colins earth,or Terra de Coloma. Black Ivory black. 
UOmber. Lamblack. 


i | SD | JS YN ” R 
q > As for Vermillion, Verdigreaſe, Orpiment, &-c. they are too courſe and gritty to paint in Water- 
-\, colours; Turnſoil, Lirmus blew, Roſſer, Braſill, Logwood, Saffron, are more fit for waſhing Prints, 
\ then curious Limning. 


Griſatrice 


—O- 
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Griſatrice. 


Faint ſhade for the Face) Mingle together white Engliſh Ocur, Indico, alittle Maſticot. 
Deep ſhade.) White Engliſh Ocur, Umber. | 
Dark ſhades in mens Faces ] India-Lake and Pink mixt. 
Ruaddy Compl. |] Nine, Vermilion, Lake, Cereus, Ana q. s. 
Mingle white Lead with all the ſhades. T 


- ov 


Biſe. 


' ToWaſh Biſe)] Grinde the Biſe firſt very purely, then fill a ſhell with clean water, put the Biſe 

therein, ſtirir, andler it ſettle an hour, then bay the botrome and blow off the top. To deepen 

this uſe Litmus Water. = | | 
Deepeſt ade | Umber, Cullins earth, Pink, Lake, Anaq.s. 


Obſervarion in Grindeing | Leave not your Colour too moiſt, but thick and clammy, if after your . 


mg be dry, you rubbing your finger thereon finde any to come off, it muſt be better bound with 
m : | 


Black Cheryſtone burnt Sood for Drapery. 


Cerens. 


eSun to dry two of three dayes, which will exhale choſe greafie and ſalt humors that poyſon and 
ave the-Colours; beſides you muſt ſcrape away the fuperficies ofthe white Lead, and only reſerve 
e middle of it; grinde it with fair water or Roſemary water with a Pebble on a Porphir. 
n tis ground, have inreadineſs a-Chalk tone with Furrows inir, into which pur the ro 
| C | whiue 
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White] To make your Cereusor white Lead thatit ſhall neither ruſt nor ſhine (both which are no. 
nallinconveniences) go this way to work before you begin to grinde either of them , lay themin_ 
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while*cis wet, andit will be exceedingly cl eanſed thereby. Aﬀeer it is through dry, reſerve it in 
clean papers, and when you would uſeit _-_ tina Muſcle ſhell with Gum water made of the whiteſt 
Gum Arabick. ;: 


Colours to be ground are theſe, 


Cereus, whiteLead, India Lake, Engliſh Ocur,Pink, Indico, Umber \Spaniſh Brown, Dallins Earth, 
Cheriſtone Ivory. | 


Colours to be Waſht are theſe. 


: Red Lead, Minne, Maſticot, green Biſe, Cedar _ Ultra MN, blew Biſe, $malt, Verdure, 
ap green. 


-Sulia Lake. 


Purple) Grindethis with Gum water , when*cis ground fine before you pur ir ina ſhell, mix: 
little © 2: th of white Sugar Candy with | it, which will make it not crack; after thus Temperature, 
you may ſpread it with your finger thinly about the ſhell. 


| Engliſh Ocur. - 
Yellow] This Colour liesevenin the ſhell of it ſelf, and isof great uſe, eſpecially if well ground. 
Pink. 


| Green] The faireſt Pinkis beſt, wherewith well ground and LT with blew Biſe, makesan &: 
cellent green ; todeepenthisColour in Landskip or Drapery, uſe Indico very oe ground, 


: ni 
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Umber.. 


Brown] This Colour is ſomewhat greaſie, to cleanſe which burn it in a Crucible, afrerWards 
grindeitand it will be good. I: | 


Spaniſh Brown. 


| Dark Red] Becauſe this Colour is very courſe, you may uſe Umber and a little Lake tempered in- 
ſtead thereof, which isas good. _ 


Black. 


od for Drapery , for a black Sattin, temper with ita little white, India,Lake, and Indico ; height- 
lit with a lighter mixture ; deepen it with Iyory black : This was Hilliards wav. 


gdb Cherriſtone and Ivory are both to be burnt in a Crucible and ſo ground. Cherriſtone is 


| Jvory. 
Tvory] Grinde Ivory with Sugarcandy. 
Colomrs to be waſht and how. . 


Red Lead] OnelInſtance may ſerve forall, and that ſhall be of red Lead, whereof take as much as 
you will an Ounce or two, putir into a Baſonor earthen Diſh full of tair water, ſtir it a while coge- 
ther till the water be all coloured, let it ſtand, and you will ſon perceive a greafie ſcumto ariſe, 
which with all the water caſt away, put freſh waterto it, and do as before a ſecond time; but be- 
fore the water be half ſetled; - pour all the waterinto a clean Diſbto this water in your ſecond. Baſon, 
you muſt adde more clean water, and mingle both together, then letir ſectle, afrerwards pour out 
the water, and that ſmall pittance at the botrome isomly good, which after *cis dry muſt be taken off 
with a Feather, and putup in papers for ule. C2 ol 
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To uſeit, ſpread a little of itabout the ſides of a ſhell, and with your finger temper it with Gum 
WAartcr. 
Pencils] Chooſe ſuch Pencils as are clear, ſharp-pointed, not dividing into” parts; of theſe you 
muſt have in readineſs a ſeveral Pencil for every ſevera] Colour. | 


To prepare a Tablet to Work, on with Miniature for Piltures by the life. 


Take an ordinary playing Card, polliſh it with a Dogs tooth, and make as ſmooth as you can the 
white ſideof it, cleanfing ir trom all fpots and extuberances ;, then chooſe of the beſt abortive Pareh- 
ment a piece proportionable to your Card, which piece with fine and clean Starch paſte faſt on the 
Card, temper the Starch before you paſte it onin the Palm of your hand, that it may be free from 
knots; let the Card thuspaſted dry, then making your Grindeing ſtone as clean as may be, lay the 
Card thereon with the Parchment {1de downward ; then with a tooth burniſh or polliſh the backſide 
as hardas youcan. Notethat the outſide of the kin is-beſt to paint upon, and mult therefore be 
outmoſt. | 

To Prime for a Face | Your Card thus prepared, you areto lay a Ground or Primer of fleſh Co- 
lour before you begin your work, and that muſt be tempered according to the Complexion of the 
Faceto bedrawn, ifthe Complexion be fair, remper white, red Lead, and Lake, if an hard ſwar- 
thy Complexion, _ with your white and redalittle fine Maſticot, or Engliſh Ocur,; but note, 
that your Ground oughtalwayes to be fairer then the Face you take, for it isa facile matter to darken 
alight Colour, bura difficult to lighten a deep one ; for in Limning you maſt neyer heighten, but 
work them down to their juſt Colour. | | | 

Your Ground thusprepared, you muſt lay it onthe Card (ordered as before) with a Pencil big- 
ger then ordinary, layit onas ſmooth, even, and free from hairs of your Pencil as*tis poſlible, which 
that you may do, fill your Percil full of Colour rather thin or watriſh, then thick and groſs, and 


with two or three daubes of your great Pencil, layitoninan inſtant, the nimbler it is laid on, the e- 
vener the Colour will lie. | Note 
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Note | Note that you ought to cover rather too much then too little with this Prime ; cover (- 
what more of the Card with the Ground Colour, then you ſhall uſe forthe Face. | 
This done, takea pretcy large ſhell of Mother-pearl, or another ſhell, and before you berti.. - 
work, temper certain little heaps of ſeveral Shadowes tor the Face, which you may diſpoſe abu: 


the edges of the ſhell. | 
T he Order of Shadowes for the Face. 


Shadows | In all your Shadows, remember to mix ſome white, exempli gratis; for the redin the 
Cheeks, Lips, &'c. temper Lake, red Lead; and a little white for the blew, as the Veines, &c. a 
little Indico and white, for blew Biſe is never uſed in a Face; for the fainteſt and weakeſt Colour or 
Shades, Lake-white, a little Ocur, anda little Indico, adding thereto if you will a ſmall pittance of 
Pink, or Maſticot ; for the deeper Shadows, white Engliſh Ocur, Umber, for the darkeſt and hard- 
eſt Shadows, uſe Lake, and Pink mixt with Umber. Note that black muſt not by any means be uſed 
| 1na Face: for other Shadows your own obſeryation muſt dire& you, for it is impoſſible to give a 
general Rule for the Shadows in all Faces, unleſs we could force Nature to obſerve the ſame method 
in Compoſeing and Modelling them, ſo that one in every Pundtilio ſhould reſemble the other. 

Light] For your Light to draw by a Northern is accounted beft, which if it fall floping down 
from an high window, is beſt of all. 

Pofition | Place your ſelf fo to your Dzsk, that the Light may ſtrike in ſidelong from the lefr hand 
to the right; and obſerve that in all your workit will ſhew to the beſt advantage, when *cis turned 
and ſeen by the ſame Light it was drawn by. _ | : 

Neceſſarierin Painting] Let a Saucer or clean ſhell of fair water be eyer on your right hand, 
wherewith you may temper your Colours and waſhyour Pencils, which you muſt haye on your right 
hand too, together with a bruſh-Pencil dry, to bruſh and cleanſe your work from duſt, aiſo a tharp 


Pen-knife, wherewith to take away ſuch ſpots or hairs as nay caſually mix with your Colours, or tall 
C 3 | into 
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into your Card, you may alſo conveniently cover your picture with a piece of paper, whereon tg 
ery your Pencils betore you begin to. work. ; 
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To begin a Face. 


T he firſt Draught] Having theſe accommodations, draw the Lines of Porphile (5. e. the outmoſ 
ſtroaks) of a Face with Lake, and white mingled, very faint, by this you may conveniently mend 
the Draught (if falſe) witha deeper mixture of the ſame Colour, the Lines being exactly drawn, 
and true proportion obſerved) (which is the chiefeſt thing of concernment) next obſerve the deep 
er and more remarkable Shadows, and with the ſame faint Crimſon Colour of Lake and white, give 


ſome flight touches and marks ſomewhat roughly of theſe Shadows, which afterwards you'l t- 
niſh. 


The Order to be obſerved is arawing by the Life. 
The Order of Drawing. Firſt Sitting] Firſt you muſt only dead-Colour the Face, as the oj: 


Paintersdo, and not meddle with the ret, and this firſt Sitring commonly takes up two hours. 
Second Sitting | The ſecond Sitting will require four or five hours, in that time you are to go ove 
the Face very curiouſly, obſerving whatever may conduce either to likeneſs, or judicious Colouring, 
and obſervation of the ſeyeral graces, beauties, or deformities, as they appear in Nature, Or ellen 
ſmoothneſs of Shadows, or cloſe and ſweet Couchins the Colours. | 
Third Sitting] Thechird Sitting is two or three hours work, andis ſpentin cloſeing what was be-Þ 
fore lett imperte&and rough ; but principally in diveins to every deep Shadow, the itrong rouchs 
and deepeningsas well in the dark Shadews in the Face, as in the Eyes, Eyebrows, Hair, and Ears, 


and theſe touches are ever the laſt part of this bufineſs, and are never to be done till all the Hair a 
Drapery be hniſht , theſe rouches (if well done) adde exceedingly to the life. 


Concern 
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| Concerning dead-Colonring. 


The dead-Colouring of a Face is fo be done the rougheft ard boldeſt ef all ; having drawn your 
Face with Lake and white (as before) you muſt rake to the ſaid Colour alittle red Lead, rempering 
it tothe Colour of the Cheeks, Lips, &c. but very faintly, becauſe you cannot lightena deep Co- 
our, without hazard of ſpoiling the Picture. | | 
Tobegin to Paint]: Fhe tirſt Coiour io begin the Face with is the red of the Cheeks, and Lips, ſome- 
what ſtrongly, the bottome of the Chin, if the Party be beardleſs; over under and about the Eyes, 
you will perceive a delicate and faint redneſs, and underneath che Eyes, inclincing to purple Colour, 
" W whichin fair and beaurifull Faces is uſuall, and muſt be obſerved ; the tip of the Ear and the roots of 
© the Hairare commonly of the ſame Cofour. ? | 
S Allthis you muſt do after che manner of Hatching, with faint and gentle Stroaks, waſhing itall 
y along. Inſhort, in your dead-Coleuring you muſt cover your ground with the aforeſaid _ and 
the ſubſequent Shadows. . 
Note | Be not too curious in your firſt working, but regard a good bold following of Nature, ra- 
« W ther chen ſmooth Curioſity, the roughneſs of the Colour you may end at another Sitting. 


; =} The ſecond Work of Painting. 


S Theſecond Procedure] Thered being done, the next isthe faint blewes about the corners and balls 
By of the Eyes, andthe gray and blewiſh under the Eyes, the Temples, &c. which you are alſo ts 
© BY work from che uppermoſt parc of the Face almoſt all over, but exceeding ſweet and faint, by degrees 
8 fwcetening and heightening your Shadows, as the Light falls. And in going over the Face, be. 
(8 ſure co mark out the hard Shadows in the dark fide of the Face, under the Noſe, Chin, Eyebrows, &c. 
as the Light falls, and ſomewhat ſtrong touches in thoſe places. Bring up your work together in an 


equallroundneſs, nor giving perfeQtion to any particular part of the Face, but viſiting all the _ 
| curioully, 
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curiouſly, and in a kinde of randome, by which meanes you will better obſerve the likeneſs, round- 
neſs, poſtures, Colouring, or whatever elſe is requiſite to the perfeQtion of your work. 

T he third Procedure] Having done the fainter or lighter Shades, and fomewhat ſmoothed and 
- wreught them into the red, you may go over the Hair, diſpoſing into ſuch Forms, Folds, or Tra- 
mels, as may bccome your Picture bet. : 


You mult at firſt only draw them with Colour as near as you can ſurable to the life, andaſter waſh 


them lightly ar the firſt, and then once more peruſe your work, being carefull ro fill up the void 

empty and bare places which are nia wr with Colour, and at laſt deep:n ir ſomewhat more 

Rrongly then before inthe deepeſt ſhady places, ſtill carefully obſerving the lite. - Thus much for the 
firſt Sitting. | 1: = 
The Oraer of Painting in the ſecond Sitting. | - 

The Party being ſet juſt in his former ſeat, you muſt moſt exaRly obſerve and curiouſly delineate 

with your Pencil, thoſe ſeveral varieties of Nature, which you did rudely ſcore out before. To do 


this you muſt uſe the ſame Colour in the ſame places you did before, working, driving, and {weeten- 
ing the ſame Colours one into another, to the end that nothing be left in your work with a bard 


_ edge, uneven, or a lump together, but all ſo ſwept and driven one into another, with the point of I 


ſomewhat a ſharper Pencil then you uſed at firſt as that your Shadows may lie ſoft and ſmooth, being 
diſperſed and gently extended into all, and towards thelighter parts of the Face, like air or a vapoury 
ſmoak ; but before this you muſt carefully obſerve all the Shadowsand Colours. 

T he ground behind the Pifture | For the ground behind the PiRure,it is commonly blew or crimſon, 
ſomewhat like a Satin orred Velvet Curtain: If blew you muſt lay it thus; yorr Biſe _ pure and 
clear waſht, temper as much ina ſhell as will cover a Card, let it be all throughly moiſt and well 
bonnd with Gum, then with a ſmall Pencil A about with the ſame Colour the Porphile, that isthe 
uemoR Stroak, and ambient Superficies of the PiRure , this done take a greater Pencil, and _ 
wit 
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with waſh over ſomewhat carefully the whole ground that you mean to cover with a blew, ſome- 
what thin and watriſh, and thenwith a reaſonable big Pencil full of Colour and flowing, lay over 
that place with a thick and ſubſtantial body of Colour, which before you had only waſht over. In the 
doing ofghis you mult be very ſwift, keepingthe Colour moiſt that you have laid, not permitting 
any part to dry cill the whole be covered. | - | 

A Crimſon Ground | If you would have your ground Crimſon like Satin, you muſt with India-Lake 
mark out whete and in what places you will havetheſ: ſtrong and hard Lights and Reflections to fall, 


which is ſe:nin Satin or Velvet, there lay your Lights with a thin and watriſh Lake, and while it is | 


yet wet with a ſtronger and darker Colour of Lake thick ground, lay the deepning and hard ſtrong 
Shadows cloſe by the other lights; your beſt way is to have a piece of Satin before you to imi- 
(ate. | | 

For Method in the Touches] After this lay your linnen with a flat white, and the Drapery like- 
wiſe flat, then go over your Face again, cake to reduce each Shadaw to irs true pertecton; 
then draw the Lines of the Eye-lids, expreſſing the red dark Nofſtril, the ſhadowy entrar.ce tnto the 
Ears, the deepneſs ofthe Eye-brows, and thoſe more perſpicuons notes and marks inthe Face, with a 
Pencil ſomewhat more curious and ſharp then before; you may darken your ground as you ſeei, 
Will be moſtadyantagiousto the ſetting out the Picture. | : 

The Hair | Next po over your Hair, heightning and deepningit as you ſhall fee by the lite, draw- 
ins ſome Locks looſely over the ground, which would otherwiſe ſeem unpleaſant. 

Linnen Shade To ſhadow Linnen noſe black; white, alittle yellow, and lefs blew ; the black muſt 
be deepned with Ivory-black, with which mix a little Lake, and Indico, or Lirmus-blew. Thus 
much for the ſecond Sitting, 


The Manner of Finiſhing at the third Sitting. 


Third Sitting] The third will be wholly ſpent in giving the ſtrong Touches and hs ne- 
| D | ceſlary 
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ceſſary ſor the rounding of a Face, which you will now better ſee to do, the Apparel, Hair, and 
Ground, being already finiſhed. In this Sitting curiouſly obſerve whatever may conduce to fimilj- 


rude, which is the chiefeſt thing, as Scars, Moles, &c. glances of the Eyes, deſcending and circum. 
Aexions Of the Mouth ; never make your deepeſt Shadows ſo deep as they appear 1n the lite. 


Thus much of the Face and three Sittings : For Ornaments ths. 


Ornament. Armonr-Silver | For Colouring Armour, firlt lay liquid Silver flat and even, which 
dryed and burniſht with a Tooth, remper the Shadows with Silver, Indico, Litmus, and alittle Um- 
ber, work theſe Shadows on the Silver as directed by the life. : | 

Gold Armoxr ] For the Gold Armour, lay Gold as you did Silver, for the Shadow, Lake, Engliſh 
Ocur, ri] To with alittle Gold. | : | 


Pearls | To expreſs the roundneſsand luſtre of Pearls, your ground muſt be white, and Indico, 
your Shadow black, and Pink. 

Diamonds | Diamonds areexpreſt with a ground of flat liquid Silver, the deepening is Cherri- 
None, black, and Ivory ; the deeper the Shadow, the fairer the Diamond. 

Rabies ] Lay a ground of Silver, burniſh it to the bigneſs of the Rubie, then take Turpentine of 
the beſtand pureſt, and rempzr with it very neart a little India-Lake, then taking a Needle or ſome 
{mall iron Inſtrument via 3 ina Candle, layordrop a little of the Compoſition upon the Silver, 
faſhioning the Stone ina round or ſquare, or what faſhion you pleaſe. with the point of your Inſtru- 
ments, you muſt let it lyea day ortwo to dry; ifirt be too longin drying, adde to your other Com- 
pofitiona little powder of clarified Maſtick ; this Receipt is not commonly known. | 

Emeranlds ] For any green Stone, temper your Turpentine with Verdigreaſc, and a little Tur- 
merick root firſt ſcraped with Vinegar, then ler ir dry, then grinde it to fine powder and temper 
it. 

Saphires | Mix Turpentine with Ulcra Marine, &c, 
Note 


- The Art of Limnine. 
' Note that the ground to all muſt be liquid Silver poliſhr. 
A true Receipt to make liquid Gold. 


LiquidGold Take of fine leaf Gold the value of 2—64, grinde this Gold wich a ſtrong and 
thick Gum water upon a reaſonable large ſtone, which you muſt grinde very fine and painfylly;as you 
rinde it ſtill adde more of your ſtrong Gum water, and though the Gold look never ſo black and 
Irty, 'tis never the worſe , having brought it to a competent fingneſs, waſh it in a great ſhell as you 
did Biſe, &c. being very clean adde to ita little quantity of Mercury ſublimate, with the point of 
your Knife which you muſt temper withie, .and a very lictle Gum to binde it in the fhell, and as it 
ſettles and begins to dry in the ſhell, ſhake it together, and remove and ſpread the Gold about the 
ſides of the ſhell, that it may be altogerher of one Colour and fineneſs, uſe it with fair water as you 
do the other Colours. 
Note] Sofor liquid Silver, only obſerve (and *tis a Secret) that when your Silver either with 
long keeping or moiſtneſs of the air becomes ſtarvd andruſty, you muſt to prevent this inconvenien- 
cy; before you lay the Silver Cover over the place with a little juice of Garlick, which will preſerve 


at. | 


i9 


Landskip. : | 
Landskip] In painting Landskipever begin with the Skie, and if there be any Sun-beams, da thew 
| 


Purple Clouds] For the purple Clouds, only mingle Lake and white. 
Telow | The yellow Sun-beams, Maſticot and white. 

Note 1. ] Work your blew Skie with Smalt only. 
Note 2, ] At your firſt working dead-Colour all the Piece over, leave nothing uncovered, laythe 


Colour ſmooth and even, 
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Note 3.] Work the Sky down in the Horizon fainter and fainter as you Draw near the Earth, ex. 
cept in tempeſtuous Skies , work your furcher Mountaines fo that they ſhould ſeem to be loſt in the 
Aire. FE TS . 

Note 4.] Your firſt Ground muſt be of the colour of the earth and dark, yellowiſh, brown, green, 
the next ſucceſſively as they looſe in their diſtance muſt alſo faint and abatein their colours, 

Note 5.] Beware of perfeQtionat a diſtance. 

Norte 6.] Everplace light againſt dark, and dark againſt light [that is] that the only way to ex- 


tend the Proſpe&far off, 1s by oppoſing light ro ſhadows, yet ſo as ever they mult looſe their force _ 


and vigor in proportionasthey remove from the eye, and the ſtrongeſt ſhadow ever neareſt hand, 
Dark green 


For a dark green for Trees, mingle blew Verdure, Pink, and Indico ; the deepeſt ſhadowes of all 


in green are made with ſap green and Indico. 


'. A rare Secret to preſerve colours. 


Take Roſemary Water diſtilled , and witha few drops of it, temper your ſhell of White, and you 
ſhall ſee it become inſtantly perfe& White, how ever dead and faded it was before. Befides this Wa- 
= allayes the bubbles in White and Umber, which are uſually very troubleſome in the Grounding 

em. 


Some generall Obſervations in Miniatare. 


7. If your Colours peel or by reaſon of the greaſineſs of your Parchment will not lye on; mix with 
them a very little Ear-Wax, and *twill help them. | 
2. Sit not above two yards from him you Draw by. ” 
3. Draw not any partin the Face of a Piture exaRtly at firſt, neither finiſh a Mouth, Eye, or Noſe; 
| | till 
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till the reſt of your work come up, and be wrought together with it. 


4. When you have finiſhed the Face, make the Party ſtand upto Draw the Drapery by him. 
5. Letthe Party you Draw be ſet in an higher Sear then your ſelf that Draw. 


To make Crayons or Paſtils and Draw with them. 


Paſtils.] Toinſtance one for all, if you were to make a Paſtill for a brown Complexion, grind on 
your Stone, Cereus, red Lead, or Virmilion, Engliſh Ocre, anda little Pink, tothisadda propor- 
rionable quantity of Plaiſter of Pars burnt and finely ſifred, mix this with the other Colours and you 
may role 1t up. 

Note. ] Mix white Cereus with all your other colours. 

To uſe theſe Paſtils, Colour the Paper whereon you mean to Draw with a Carnation or 
fleſh Colour, with a wet Spunge Draw the our-lines faintly with red Chalk, then rub in the Paſtils, [ 
finiſh and fill up all with black Chalk as you ſhall ſee occaſion, 


To make white, . 


Cereus.] Take two parts of ordinary Chalk, and one part of Allum, grind theſe together fine; 
make them upinalump, burn.themina Crucible and uſe them. 


To make white Lead. | 


White Lead.) Takea Gallypot, whereinto put ſeverall ſmall plates of clean Lead, cover them 
with white Wine Vinegar, cover the Pot, and dig an hole ina Cellar, where let it abide for the ſpace 
of ſix Weeks; takeit up, and ſcrape off the White Lead from the plates. . { 


D 3 | To 
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0 prepare a Card for-a Pull ure. 


Wet a Card all over with a great Pencill ſo ſoon as the water is ſunk in burniſh ic {mooth on the 
backſide, having beaten ſome Starch with a Knife in your hands palme ſpread it over , inſtantly lay 
ona picce of abortive Parchment, let it be preſt 1a a book nill it be almoſt dry, then ſmooth it 
on the backſide. | | | 
To preſerve Colours freſh, ſome grind them with the Gall of a Neate. 


8 To prepare White excellently. 


White. ] Take ſome Cereus which being groſly bruiſed and put into a fine earthen Baſen, put toita 
goed quantity of running Water diſtilled, wherein waſh the Cereus till i be throughly clean and 
purged, which you ſhall know by thetaſte of the Water which is drained from thence. 

- Perniſh.] Verniſhis made thus, Take of Oyl of -Turpentine one pound, Sandrake one pound, 
 OylotSpike one pound, mix the Oyles together, and letall ſtand over the fire till the Sandrake be 
eeſolved:1f the fire ſhould chance to catch hold of this, clap a Pewter Diſh over it. 


Concerning Wax work or Moulding. 


| To make the Moulas. : 
The Mould.) Take a good big lump of Plaiſter of Par: and burne itin a Crucible till it be red hot, 
let itcoole, then beatir very fine, and ſearſe it through a Tiffany Sieve; be very cautious that the 
Wind come not at it, for that will hinder its hatdening:after it be rempred keep ir wrapr up ina cleane 
brown Paper. Uſe it thus, Takeany Earthenor Pewter Veſſel tharis ſhaltow, and put ten or twelve 
ſpoonfulls of fair Water init , then repare your fruit, and bind a Rags Ttound it like a Cord ina 
wreath long wayes on the fruite : then take ſome Linſeed Oyl, or (which is the morecleanly) Oy! 


of ſweet Almonds, with whichin a Pencill beſmeare the Lemmon or (what other fruit it be) on te 
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The Art of Limning. 23 
fide, which lay epermoſt:your Lemmon thus prepared, take up ſome of your ſifted Plaiſter of Pars; 
and cemperitin the forementioned Water to a pretty thickneſs, then as feedily as may be with the 
help of your Spoon caſt it on the Qyled Lemmon, lay ir on very thick, leaſt the thinneſs of the 
Mould ſpoile the work, when *cis hardned (which will be in a ſmall time) -take away your Rags, 
leaving the Linnen {till faſt in its half Mould, . Which done, turne the hardred fide /onis, 
then Oyl the other half of the Lemmon together, with the edges of th: Mould, which the Ragg 
did cover ; then waſh your Poringer or Veſſel where the former Plaiſter was clean and prepared , 

andcaſt on more Plaiſter of Pars as before; obſerve it muſt not be roo thick when you caſt it on, 
and after *ris hardned, you muſt put no more water t6 it, for then it will crumble, when you have 


done the Moulds ſo, and made a notch that one may fall fily into the other, rye them cloſe together - | 


having before well Oyled chem, and keep them for uſe. 
| To CuFt in theſe Moulds. 
To Caſt.) Uſe the whiteſt and pureſt Virgins Wax. 
| To colour the Wax anſwerable to the things you Mold. 


To colonr.] For a Raddiſh your Ground is Cereus, which muſt be afterwards Painted over with 
Lake, the top of the Raddiſh Painted with Verdigreaſe, all other: ſuch Colours muſt betem- 
pered with Gum-Water.. Gum-Water is thus made, Diſolve a lump of clear Gum Arabick about 
the bigneſs of a Wallnut in two ſpoonfuls of fair Water, herewith temper your Colours. | 

Note that every thing Mouldable is either all of one and the ſame colour, as (a Lemmon,) or 
ſtriped, and particoloured with different colours, asa Pare, Paremaine, &c. Now ſuch as are of 
one colour may be eaſily caſt all of the ſame colour; bur ſuch as are variegated mult be kept out after- 
wards by colours tempered with Gum-Water, (asabove,) you colour your Wax by putting into it 
whiſſt itishotand melted in a'Gallypot, a little Linnen Bug of that colour{you uſe, provided that 
the colour be before bruiſed very fine. . ; | "=" 
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24 The Art of Limwing. 
 Astoparticulats, for the Lemmons or Apricocks, take only Turmerick ina Bag, for Oranges, 


| Turmerick and red Lead well tempered, Apples, Peares, or Grapes, Turmerick and a little Verdi. 


greaſe; mixt Wallnuts and Figs, Turmerick and Engliſh Ocre, and Umber all in a bag together, 
Cucumbers, or Hartichoakes, Peaſecods, or Filbirds, Turmerick, Verdigreaſe, Eggs, and Cer.us, 
all put in ſeverall Bagges, and ſteept in the Virgin Wax when 'tis melting as betore mention- 
ed, for Damſons, bruiſe Charchoale, Indico, and blew Starch in a Bag together , for fleſh colour, 
White Lead, and Vermilion mixt, &c. | 


To counter fit Rochcand'd Sweetmeates. 


Rochcandy.] Diſolve the quantity of a Wallnut of Gum Arabick in two ſpoonfuls of clear Water, 


etit be very thick, then take any piece of broken Venice Glaſs, the thicker the better, beat itin a Mor- 
car ſo ſmall as you pleaſe ; that it may ſerveyour occaſion, daub over ſome caſt Sweermeats withthe 
forementioned Gum-Warter, ſtrew thisPouder on them, and *cwill with much delight farisfie the ex- 
pectation. ; 


Additionall Obſervations out of a Manuſcript of Mr. Villiards rouching Miniature. 


- you begin to Paint temper all your colours afreſh with your finger, in your ſhell, or on your 
pallar. | | | 
Pearle. 


Your Pearl muſt be laid with a White mixture,with a little black a little Indico and Maſtick, but ve- 
ry little in cofpariſon of the White, not to the hundredth part, that dry, give the light of the Pearle 
with a little Silver, ſomewhat more to the light then the ſhadowed ſide, then take a White allaid with 


Maſticot,and underneath the ſhadowed fide give ita compaſling ftroake which ſhews a refle&ion,then 


withour that a ſmall ſhadow of Sea Coleundermoſt of al]. -But Note, your Silver muſt be laid round 
and full, | | | The 
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The Art of Etching. Te | © 0 
The Grounds and Rules of Etching. 


Efore that you beginto Etch upon Copper, it is very neceſfary to praRtiſe the Art of 

Drawing, till you be able if need require to Draw any Head after the Life, or to 
”| Draw adefigne; Therefore if you intend to practiſe the Art of Etching, you will 
find it very profitable ro Draw after good Prints, -which are well deſigned and Gra- 
ved, and when you.have praRiſed ſo long that you areable ro Coppy any Print, or 
Drawing yery exactly , then Draw after good Heads of Plaiſter or Figures, accord- 
in to your own fancy, which will learn you to ſhadow according to Art,if well obſerved, therefore 
be ſure when you Draw after Plaiſter, to obſerve very exactly to take the true out-lines or circumfe- 
rences, and then take notice how the ſhadow falls, then ſhadow it very faint and ſofr,” where need 
requires accordingly. The Prints which I recommend unto you as abſolurely the belt co learne to 
Ecch after, be the Prints of Henry Goldſhis and Hermon Muller. Therefore it is very convenient to 
karnto hatch with the Pen exaGtly after either of the aforeſaid Prints of Goldſhis or AMnller;, and * 
when you have brought it to thatperfeQion, and can Draw very well after Plaiſter, you may pra- 
Qiſe ro Draw after the Life, but before you Draw after the Life, you mult be very exaR and true in 
your out-lines or circumiferences. —_ | | 


The Inſtruments with their particular names which are uſed to Etch withall. 


A Copper plate poliſhed ,a piece of Ground bound up in a piece of Silk or Taffety, and preferved 
fromany duſt or greaſe; and about twenty Needles of all ſizes, the beſt are made at C/eafe, thentake 
the Needles and ſet them indifferent deep into ſome round ſlender ſticks about a ſpan long, with a 
Needle at one of the Sticks, and a Pencill at the other, a ſcraper, a poliſher, and two or three good 
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26 The Art of Etching. 


French Gravers, well ground and whetted, anda pair of Compaſſes, a Ruler, ſome green Wax, a 
Bortle which holdeth ſome halfe a pound, offingle Aqza fortzs ſtopped cloſe with ſoft Wax, ſome 
; White Lead, a Stift,a hand Vice to hold thePlare over the fire, an Oyl-ſtone, 


The uſe and property of every particular Inſtrument. 


The Cep per Plate is the only Obje&t to Erchupon, the Ground is to lay upon the Copper Plate, 

when chey are both'warmed;; your Necdies are to Hatch withall apon the Ground , the Pencill is to 
wipe away the bits of Ground, which riſe when you Hatch upon the Ground with your Needles, the 
Scraper is tO ſcrape outany thing that isamiſs, the Poliſher is co make ſmooth any place tharisrorph, 
ſo that youcan mend any place that is amiſs according to your own mind; the Graversare to .aend 
here and there a ſtroake 4 vey need requires. But Note, That your Gravers muſt be ground and 
whet very ſharp and- ſmooth upon an Oyl ſtone before you uſe them. Your Compaſſes are of 
very little aſe in Etching, exceprit be to meaſure a diſtance , or ſtrike a Circle. The Ruler is uſed 
co Hatch all the ſtraight Hatches or Lines upon the Plate. The green Wax is uſed to make a Wall 
round about the ge of your Plate, to keepthe Aqua forts from runing off from the Plate. The 
Aqua forts: isthe finiſher ofthe work, when you have Hatched the deſigne upon the Plate with your 
Necdles. The white Lead is uſed to ſcrape upon the backſide of the Drawing or Print that you Ecch 
after." The Stift is uſed to Draw thorow all-the outmoſt Lines or circumferences of the Print or 
Drawing which yeu Ecch after. The Oylſtone isto whet your Gravers upon, Having theſe things 
in rcadinels, Note, that ifit be a black Ground that lies upon the Plate, then you muſt take white 
Lead andrub it upon the backſide of the Print or Drawing which you intend to Erchafter; butif it 
be a white Ground, then you muſt take black Lead, or a piece of Charchoale, and rub on the back of 
your Print as aforeſatd, > © | : 


Th 


The Art of Etching, 25 27 
The manner and way to make the Ground. 


Take a quarter of a pound of Virgins Wax; and half aquarter ofa pound of Expoltum burnt, of 
Amber one ounce, of Maſtick one ounce. Having all thefe Materials in readineſs, you muſt rake 
the Maſtick and the Expoltum and beat them very fine in a Mortar , this being done, take a new 
earthen Pot, and put the Wax intoit, and ſer ic uponthe fire till it be juſt meked, then take the Ma- 
flick and the Expolum and ſhake rhtmin by degrees, fitrring the Wax about till they be chroughly 
mingled with the Wax ; bur letitnor ſtand too hong over the tire; norlet the fire be tao hot, which 
fyoudo it will burn the Ground; rherefore whenthey are throughly melted, rake ic off from the 
fire, and poure the'Ground out into a Pot of fair Water, and make it up into a Ball and preſerve it 
from duſt ; and when you will uſcit, rake a quantity of itand bind itup in apiece of Tafity or Sifk, 
and uſe it ashereafter, | by. a E:- - 


k | Erching. | 
'Grind ted Lead very well tempered with Vernix” © + | . 
| 4 | A white Gramd. "Meg * ty 


- Take of Wax dne ounce, Roſin two ounces, melt ther together, add thereto a quarter of an % 
ounce bf Fenice Cerens finely ground: .. 
| | A Glath Ground. : 7 


F 

Shahn, Aſphalcum two parts, Bees Wax one part, melt them together, being warme, lay ic  f 
thinly 0n with a Lawne ragg. ZE — FS 2 by 
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Another Ground. 


Grind red Lead with Linſeed Oyl; Notre, your Ground muſt be laid very thin. 
The manner and way to lay the Ground upon the Plate. 


wan gt a © m< £A 


Take ſome Charcole and kindle them, this being done, rake the hand and ſcrew it faft to one of 
the corners of the Plate, as near to the edge as you can, becauſe you muſt lay the Ground all over 
the Plate; then take the Plate and hold it over the fire, till it be ſo warme to melt rhe Ground, then 
take the Ground which is bound up, and rub it to and fro upon the Plate till it be covered-all over a- 
like; then take one of the ſtiffeſt Feathers outof a Ducks Wing thart is not ruffled, and ſpread the 
Ground very thin, and ſmooth every wherealike upon the Plate ; but havea ſpeciall care you heare 
not thePlate too hot, leaſt you burne the Ground; which if it be, the Ground will break up when 
you put on the Aqua forts and ſpoile the Plate; you may diſcover when it is burnt, by itsriſing fan- 
dy, which if you perceive, you muſt take a clean Linnen ragg, and warming the Plate, wipe the 
Ground cleane off, and lay a new as aforeſaid. Bur if you perceive the Geol ro be ſmooth 
and not ſandy, take it off from the fire, and when itis cold, rake a piece of Link and hold under the 

__ Groundrill you have ſmeaked it very black, bur let not the flame touch the Ground, leaſt you burn 
it; this being done, if the Plate be cold hold ir over the fire again till it be juſt warme to let the 
ſmoake meltinto the Ground, that it may notrub off under your hand , then hold it off from the 
fire with the Ground-ſide of the Platedownwards for to preſerve itfrom the duſt, otherwiſe when the 
Groundis warme,duſt will flye therein ahd ſpoile ir, therefore you muſt holdit with the Ground-ſide 


downwards untill the Ground is cold. © 


The way to Draw the outmoft Lines of any Print cy Drawing upon the Ground of the Plate. 


> Firſt takethe Drawing or Print which you intend to Ecch after, and ſcrape alittle white Leadup- 
| On 
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. The Art of Etching. 99 
onthe backſide of it, then take a Feather and rub it over every where alike, and ſhake off that which 
remaines, then take the Print and lay it upon the Plate 0n thatfide the Ground is, then faſten the four 
corners of the Print to the Plate with a little ſoft Wax, this being done, take the Stift and Draw up- 


onthe yrint all the outmoſt circumferences and LinesexaRly, and when you have ſo done, take off 
the Print from the Plate, and all the ſame out-lines and circumferences which you Drew upon the 


Print with the Stift, will be exactly and -unfailably upon the Ground. 
Severall Obſervations in Hatching. 


Firſt obſerve exactly and judiciouſly how your principle is ſhadowed, and how cloſe the Hatches 
joyn, and how they are laid, and which way the light fallech or cometh; thelighr muſt fall all one 
way, for if the light fall ſide wayes in your Print, you muſt Hatch the other ſide which is furtheſt from 
the light darkeſt, and ſo place your lights altogether on the one ſide, and nor confuſedly to have the 
light come on both ſidesalike, asifirftoodin the midſt of many lights; for neither doth the lighe 
with all its brightneſs illuminate any more then that partthat is direQly oppoſite unto it. Then ob- 
ſerve exaQly how cloſe all the Hatches joyn, and how they are laid, and which way they twiſt and 
wind : then follow them as exactly as poſſiblyyoucan, but before that you begin to Hatch or Sha- 
dow, you muſt Draw all the outmoſt Lines with a Needle upon the Ground,as Artificially as youcan, 
and then you muſt Shadow it with your Needles of ſeyerall ſorts according to your principle; and 
when you will make abroad ſtroake , then break off the point of a great Needle and whet ie 
upon an Oylſtone four ſquare untill itcomes toa point , and if you will Hatch five ſtroakes,then you 
muſt uſe five pointed Needles; andif middle ſize, then break off the point of a middle ſize Needle 
and whettitas beforeſaid, and ſoaccording to all ſizes. But ſome Maſters when they make a bold 


ſtroake Hatch it fine at firſt, and ſo by degrees make them broader. 
| F275 | Neceſſary 


30 4 The Art of Fthyng. 
Neceſſary Obſervations in Etching Lawdskips. 


Obſerve when you Etch Landskips, to make or hatch that which is neareſt to the Eye darkeſt, and 
ſo letit loſe or decline its Shadows by degrees, and that which is furtheſt off muſt be fainteſt, and ſo 
loſe equally by degrees; the ſame obſervation muſt be in making the Skie, for that whichis neareſt | 
to the Eye mult be the darkeſt ſhadowed, but in general as faintand ſoft as poſſible; and ſo alſo ler 
it loſe by degrees as before is mentioned, and the nearer the Skie cometh to the ground, the more 
it muſt loſe and be fainter; but when they as it were meertogerher, the Skie muſt quite be loſt; and 
when you haye hatchedit as exaRily as youcan poſlibly-with your Needles, according to the print of 
Drawing that you doit after; this being done, compare them exaRly and judicially together, and 
oa "ang ithke the original, take ſome green foft Wax and make a wall round about the edges of 


at to make the Wax wall round abont the Plate, ro keep the Aqua forts from running off 
om 5t. © 


Take fome green ſoft Waxand temper it till it be warm, then draw it into a long ſlender role as 
long as will reach about the Place, then Aatit and faſten it abouc the edges of the Plate, and letit be a- 
bour half an inch high ; then take an old Knife and heart it in the fire, and ſear the Wax roundabout 
under thePlate very cloſe, otherwiſe the Aqua fortiswill run out , bur be ſure to faſten the wall a5 
near to the edges of the Plate as you can conveniently ; then pour the Aqua fortis upon the Place, let- 
ting ie he till 1t be deep ] 

How to wſe the Aqua fortis on the Plate. 


You muſtoſe ſingle Aqua fortis. Take a quantity of Aqua fortis and pour it into a Glaſs, and 
mibgie it with a little Vinegar to weaken it, if itbetoo ſtrong, or a little Aqua fortis which hath 
” been 
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' been uſed before, forin caſe the Aqua fertis work too ſtrong, it will make the work very hard, and © 
ſometimes make the ground to break up; and when you have tempered it very well, pour it upon ' 
the Plate almoſt as bigh as the Wax wall , thedeeper the Aqua fortis lieth, the harder ic will eat, and 
 phen you perceive it to be deep enough, pouroffthe Aqua tortis from the Plate into a Glaſs, and 
eit to mingle wich other asatoreſaid; this being done, take ſome fair water and waſh the 
Axe, and then'take off the Wax wall and preferve it for the ſame uſe again; then warm the Plate, 
ad take a clean lignen Rag when iris indifferent warm, andrub offthe ground from the Plate very 
dan; then take ſome Oy] and rub over the Plate tocleanit, and if youperceive that the Aqua for. 
@barh cot eaten as deepin ſome places as it ſhould be, thenit muſt be heiped witha Graver. 


Obſervations by which you may know when it s deep enough, 


| When the Aqua fortis hath layn upon the Plate alictle more then a quarter of an hour, qr half aa 
hour; there being no certainty in time, becauſe ſometimes the Aquafortis will work ſtronger then ar 
other; therefore when you think it is deep enough, pour off the Aqua fortis from the Plate into a 
Gaſs, then waſh the Place wich a lirtle fair water, then take a Knife and ſcrape off a little piece ofthe 
mad whereit is hatchr, and may be leaſt prejudicial to the Plate, and if you perceive it to be 
[ ugh; warm the place and rub the ground offas before-written , butit you finde it got de 
agpgh, take a little Candle-rallow and melt itin a Spoon, and while it is warm take a Pen(il an 
wer the place with.it where you ſcraped the ground off, then pour the Aqua fortis upon it. agaia, 
ad letitlie till you gueſſe ic to be deep enough , then pour the Aqua fortis from the Plate as atore- 
fud, and at any time when you perceive that the Aqua fortis doth not work ſtrong enough, you pour 
of halfthe old, and refreſhit with fome new, for when the Aqua forcishath been upon the Plate a- 
bebalfan hour, it will be much the weaker, becauſe the ſtrength of it doch. evaporate away, and 
bya little praRice you will come to the certain knowledge when the Aqua forts hath eaten deep 
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Anotber way to know when it is deep enough. 


Takealittle piece of a Copper plate, and lay a ground upon it as you have been ſhewed before, 
and make a wax wall about it, thenhatch ir with ſeveral hatches as you think beſt, and when you 
pour the Aqua fortisuponthe one, pour it uponthe other, and witn you think they be eaten deep 
enough, pour the Aqua fortis from the little Plate, and waſh it with ſome fair water as aforeſaid, 
thentakea Knifeand ſcrape off a little piece of the ground from the little Plate where it is hatchr, 
and in caſe you perceive it not deep enough, cover the place again with ſome warm Candle-tallow, 
and then pour the Aqua fortis uponit againtill you gueſſe it to be enough; then pour the Aqua fortis 


from the little Plate again and try as betore, and if you ſee it to be enough, pour the Aqua fortis from 


the great Plate, and waſh it with a little fair water before you warm it, or elſe the Aqua fortis will 
ſain the Plate. 


A way to lay a white Ground upon a black, - 


Firſt you muſt underſtand that moſt grounds are black, and when you lay a white ground upon a 
| black you muſt not ſmoak the black witha Link, and you muſt lay the undermoſt ground the thinner, 
when youlaya white ground upon it; and if you would lay a white ground upon a black, take a 
quantity of Surice, as much as you think will cover the Plate, and prinde it very fine with Gum wa- 
ter, and temper it very thinne, thentake a Pencil and waſh the Plate all over very thinne and 
cvecn, | | | 


The way to lay a red Ground upon a black Ground. 


Take red Chalk and \ nc it very fine with Gum water, then take a pretty big Pencil, and waſh 


the Plate all over with the red ground very thinneand ſmooth, as before is mentioned. 
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A Receipt for a Ground taken ont of a Manuſcript of Collors. 


Take a quarter of a pound of Virgins wax, and half a quarter of a pound of the beſt Expoſcum 
burnt of Amber, and half a quarter of a pound of Maſtick if it be warm weather, becauſe it doth 
hardenthe ground and preſerve it from injury, when you. lean with your hand hard upon it, if ir 
be cold weather, then take but an ounce of Maſtick , this being obſerved, then take an ounce of Ro- 
fin, andan ounce of Shoomakers Pitch, and half an ounce of other Pitch, halfan ounce of Verniſh: 
baving all thefe materialsin readineſs; take a new earthen Por, and put the Virgins wax into it, and 
whenit is melted ſtir it about, and putin the other materials by deprees as before-mentioned, and 
when they are throughy mingled and melted, take the Pot off from the fire and pour it out in a elean 
 Potof fair water, and work it into a Ball and preſerve it from duſt and greaſe, and when you have 
occaſion to make uſe of it, take a quantity thereof and binde ir-up ina piece of Silk, and make 
aſe of it as before-mentioned. EO 


The Ground of Rinebrant of Rine. 


Take half an ounce of Expoltum burnt of Amber one ounce, of Virgins Wax half an ounce, of 
Maſtick, then take the Maſtick and Expoltum,and beat ch:m ſeverally very fine in a Mortar , this be. 
ing done, take a new earthen Pot and fetitupona Charcolefire, ther pur the Virgins Wax.into1t and 
me'tit, then ſhakeintoit the Maſtickand Expoltum by degrees, ſurring the Wax abour ill they be 
throughly mingled, then pour it forth into fair water and make a Ballof ir, and uf? it as before- 
mentioned; bur be ſure you do not heac the Plate roo hot when you lay the ground on it, and lay 
ow black ground very thin, and rhe white ground upon ir. This is the only way of Rinc- 

rant, 


F The 
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The way to preſerve any Ground, which i laid wpon « Plate in froſty weather, | 

| Take the Plate and wrap it very warm ina woollen Cloth, and layit in the warmeſt place you can 

convenient; forifthe Froſt is got into the ground, it will break up, when you pour the Aqua fortis 

uponirt. | ” | 

A way to preſerve the Plate from injury of the Aqua forts, where the Ground breaks up. 


* If youpetceive the ground to break up in any place, pour off the Aqua fortis from the plate, and 
' waſhit wich a little fair water, then take a quantity of Candle-tallow, and melt it in a Spoon, and 
whileit is warm,take a Pencil and coyer the place which is broken up with the ſaid Tallow, axd ſo 
' far asthe Tallow is ſpread, the Aqua fortis will noteat ; ſome make uſe of Verniſh in ſtead of Tal- 
low: and when you have covered the place that is broken, pour on the Aqua forcis again, and let ir 
lie upon the Plate, till you gueſs it hath eaten enough, then pour the Aqua fortis from the Plate, and 
preſeryeir, then take the Wax-wall and preſerve italſo, and waſh the Plate with a little fair water, 
thenrub off your ground as aforeſaid, and for the places which the ground broke upin, it muſt be 
helped with a Graver , therefore it will be ny for one that defireth to learn this Art, to 
praiſe Graveing a little, ſo much as to help a ſtroak where you think convenient. | 


A way to make the Aqui fortis eat ſoft or; hard according to nature or Art. 


Firſttake Candle-tallow, and melr it in a Spoon, then with a Pencil coyer that place fo far as 
you will haye itto be faint, but note it to be after the Aqua fortis hath lain upon your Plate an in- 
different while; and ſo by degrees you muſt uſe the Tallow.as you would have it fainter; this is very 
neceſſary when you Etch Landskips, which muſt loſe and and at a\diſtance by degrees; therefore 
when you Etch Landskips,obſerve to ſtop off thar place firſt which muſt be fainteſt, and ſo by degrees 
.Rop it off, and make it loſe equally; and note the nearer you come tothe Eye, it muſt be ftrongeſt 
T | and 
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and darkeſt ſhaded, but ot on that ſide from whence the light cometh, for that ſide muſt be 
preſerved as faint asmay be; bur according to Arr. | 


Obſervations in Etching ProFpettive, 


ProſpeQiveis a thing that is one of the difficulteſt Arts co be rightly und:rſtood, that is praQtiſed 3 
becauſe it is not rightly underſtood, but by a good Arithmetick; otherwiſe you can never under. 
ſtand ProſpeRive, becauſe you can never gueſs rightly how much a Pillar, or a Figure, or the like muſt 
decline, or loſe at their ſeveral diſtances, according to- Art and proportion : therefore 'when you 
Etch a piece of ProſpeRtve after a Drawing or a Print, obſerve theſe Rules; beware of perfeRtion 
ata diſtince; and be ſure :0 ſhadow that, whichis neareſt to the Eye, perfeReſt and ſtrongeſt; and 
the further from che Eye, it muſt decline in length, and breadth, and heiphth, according to Art and 
proportion ; obſerve alſo to leritloſ: and be fainter by equall degrees: 


A way to grave any Hand or Letter upon a Copper Plate. 


Take ſome Charcole and kindle them, then rake a Hand-vice and ſcrew it to the corner of the 
Place, and hold it over the fire till it be warm-; then take a piece of Virgins Wax, and rub ir all over 
the Plate, unti!l iris covered every where alike : this being don2, take a ſtiff Feather of a Ducks 
wing that is not rufMed, anddriveitevenand ſmooth every where alik?, and ler it cool; then write 
the Hand or Letter which you intend to grave upon the Plate, on apiece of Paper, with ungum'd 
Ink ; then takethe Paper which you hay written, and lay that ſide whichis written, downwards next 
to the Wax, and faſten the four corners with a lictlz ſoft Wax, but beſure to place the writings ſo, 
that the Lines may run ſtraight ; then you mult rake a Calves Tooth, and rub the Paper all over which 
isfaſtened, and not miſsany place: this being done, rake off the Paper from the Plate, and you 
ſhall ſee the very ſame Letters which you wrote on the Paper, hath left their perfect impreſſion upon 
the Wax, then take a Stift, and drawalithe Letters through the Wax upot. the Plate; and when 
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you have done that, warm the Plate, and take alinnen Rag and rub the Wax clean off, and you ſhall 


 ſeeall the Letters drawn upon the Copper ; then get ſome _ French Gravers, and grinde them as 


they ſhould be, very ſharp towardsthe points upon a _Grindeſtone , and afterwards whet them very 
ſmooth and ſharp upon a good Oyl-ſtone, then grave the Letters with them. 


The Way to poliſh a Copper Plate. 


At firſt you buy the Copper rough, then you have it pleniſhed, if you cannot do it ,your felt; and 
when itispleniſhed, then you poliſh it with theſe following Inſtruments. 


The Names of the Inſtruments or Tooles Which are uſed to poliſh a Copper- Plate. 


A Plain which cuts very well, and of an indifferent bigneſs, but not broad; ſome pieces of Pu- 
mice-ſtones; ſome pieces of Sand-ſtones ; and ſome Moulton-ſtones ; a ſoft blew ſtone ; and a Bur- 
niſher and Scraper; and ſome Charcole. | 


-The uſe of every particular Tool or Tnftrument. 


Firſt faſten your Plate with ſome ſmall Nails, to a place thatis as high as your middle , then make 
uſe ofthe Plain to ſhave all the roughneſs off from it, and make it very even in all places alike; and 
if you perceive any crackles or little holes upon that {ide which you ſhave, then you muſt ſhave them 
all clean out; and when you have ſhaved iteven and ſmooth with the Plain, then take a piece of 
Sand-ſtone, and wet the Plate with ſome water, and rub to and fro with the ſtone upon the Plate, ill 
you have worn it very ſmooth and even every where alike;but be fare to chooſe the ſo fteſt ones, be- 
cauſe they make the leaſt ſcratches : and when you have worn it even and ſmooth with this ſtone, 
waſh offth- Sand from the Plate, and take a piece of Pumice-ſtone and rnb to and fro upon the Plate, 


- quite acroſs the grainof the former ſtone, beeauſe it is of a hard ſandy nature, and will therefore 


cave ſome ſcratches, therefore the Pumice-ſtone is of a more ſofter and ſpungy nature, and is al- 
wayes 
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wayes nſed to wear out the former f:ratches: and when you bave worn outall the former ſcratches, 
you will perceivethe Plate to be worked into a finer grain , then waſh the Sand very clean off from 
the Plate: and then make uſe of the Moulton-ſtone, and work with it quite acroſs the grain of the 

Pumice-ſtone, untill you have worn it quite out, withall be ſure you ſupply this and all the other 

ſones with water, when you work with them upon the Plate : and when you have worn out all the 
| ſtratches of the Pumice-ſtone clean out ; then for the fourth, make uſeof the ſoft blew ſtone, it be- 
ing ofa very ſoft grain, and ſofter then any of the former ; then work with that quite acroſs the 
grain of the Moulton-ſtone, till all the grain is worn out , bur if you perceive any cratches in the 
ate here or there, rub them over with your Burniſher, till you have worked them out; butin caſe 
hey are very deep, you muſt make uſe of your Scraper, and ſcrape them our, and burniſh it after- 

ds : this being done, in the fifth place you muſt burniſh it all over. Sixthly and laſtly, take a 

harcole which is throughly burnt, and fcrape off the Rine , then put itin the fire till it isrhrongbly 

adled; then take it out and quench it in Chamber-lee, and make uſe of it as of the former, till you 
hare glazed the Plate; then waſh it very clean with fair water, and let it dry. 


Rules of Proportion. 


Of the Ear. 
CHAP. I. 


T Have obſerved this Rule, Firſtto treat of the Ear, ina manner of my ſelf invented, and not by 

any other diſcovered. Being then deſirous to forme the Ear by this way ; you are firſtto de- 
ſcribe an Oyall, in ſuch manner asI have repreſented in this Figure, at the Number 1. but to forme 
thatin more perfe&ion, and aseaſily as poſſible may be therein, with ſuch Method and Order as1 
deſign. Proceed lightly joyning Stroak to Stroak, 1nthat manner as in each of the ſequent Ovalls 
they are encreaſed, evenuntothe 8. Number. So imitate every Stroak of each Ovall, that the Ear 
may entirely be formed without digreſling from the bounds, and reaſonable termes of the Art. This 
Rule ſerveth not only to forme the Ear in correſpondent proportion to Nature, but alſo with due 
proportion and perfeRon for every wy Head, without any reprehenſible Error, that is, with- 
out making that with too great length or breadth, hetrogeneal or diſproportioned. For Obſerving 
then the Rule, there will be no occaſion for the SpeRator to ſay. (as often it hapneth) that that 
yas beyond reaſon, exorbitantly traced,and made without the bounds of reaſon. | 
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Of the Noſe, Month, and Beard. 
CHAP. 11. 


Oraſmuch as Ithink that neceſſary, to make a brief Diſcourſe upon this next Figure, in which the 
| & Noſe,the Mouth,and the Beard is deſcribed,to give thereof certain general advertiſements;and that 
I may further define all the difficulties from point to point; the Noſe being known to be the moſt emi- 
nent part ofthe Face, and therefore firſt ſeen, and then the Eye which retteth in the judgement, the 
nextform of the Face : therefore I will demonſtrate two of the moſt eafie wayes hath hitherto been in- 
vented, which may ſerve reaſonable capacities from Stroke to Stroke,to make the ſame well.Make then 
firſt a Stroke like that inthe 1. Namber,which hath the beginning of the hollowneſs of the Noſe: and - 
then proceed to the 2. Stroke of the whole Noſe,with the roundneſs thereof: inthe 3. the hole of the 
Noftrills: inthe 4. the Noſtrills themſelves: in the 5. the place of the upper Lip* inthe 6. the upper 
Bo: inthe 7. the form of the Mouth: in the8. the roundneſs of the Beard: inthe 9g. the under. 
Throat: inthe 10. the uniting of themall, with the Stroke of the finiſhing of the Noſe, the Mouth, 
and the Beard. ” — | 
Deſcribe a ſemi-Circle downwards, which is in the 1, in the 2. makethe holes of the Noſe, with 

the two Points on each ſide,and how each are placed : in the 3. the addition of the Nofſtrills : inthe 4. 
the forming of all the upper Lip : in the 5. the form of all the Mouth : inthe 6. the finiſhing of all 
the Strokes of the Beard and Chin. Thus for frameing the Noſe is neceſſary to be explained, being 
of importance to deſcribe the ſame well; becauſe bethe Head never ſo well done,the Mouth and it be- 
ing not correſpondent, that will be but diſgracefull, and give great diſtaſt ro any judicious beholder , 
be the other parts never ſo well and fairly done, that will reft without grace and unworthy of com- 
mendations, | of 
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Of the Head upright, or with a Triangle. 


— 


E CHAP. IIT. 


He manner to make the upright Head by juſt and ſafe Rules without errour, is thus : Firſt form a perie& equall 
Triangle ſo as you ſee, in what poſition you will, having a reſpett ro the Draughts | have preſented with the 

Lines that form with the Compaſſes a juſt Equilaterall Triangle, which is with 3. Lines juſt and equall every way, 
rucning the Triangle to make the Face upon one of the 3. fides, be it which you will, cither upwards, down- 
wards, higher or lower, dividing that fide into 3. equall parts, as: in the ſequent Figure, The 1. to ſerve from 
the lower part of the Hair, to the lower part of the Forehead : The 2. thence, to the under part of the Noftrills: 
The 3. tothe lower part of the Chin. Now having framed theſe 3. Lines, as I have ſhewed Number 24 draw a littic 
crooked Stroke with a Cole or Chalk our of the right Line, that that may reach to the other point, and that will 


form the Forehead, From whence draw a waved lope Line bending at the end, to form the Noſe either long, 


ſhorr, groſs, or thin, as you weuld have that ; ending that at the 24 point, where the Noſtrills end. Then ſubdivide 
the remaining 34 part in the midſt, where the Mouth ſhall be placed, for the parting of the upper and under-Lips. 
Then frame the chin, having a reſpett to the perpendicular Line, that thar fall not our of the middle of the Chin; 
I the under-Chin down'to the Throar-pit. So with the other wo dividing Lines, the one from 
che top of the Forchead downwards (and ends in the midſt of the back part ofthe Ear ; ) the other proceedeth up- 
wards from the Chin, aſcending till that meer with the ſuperior deſcending Line, whoſe interſeRion direCeth the 
Ear, that the Circumtference thereof ſtretch not roo far ; whichin the firſt Chapter I formed by the Rule of the Cir- 
cle. Thus with your jndgement take the upper part Of the Forehead, and come to deſctibe a great Circular Line #- 
bour, to form with that the roundnels of the Head, unto the Nape of the Neck, keeping the proportion that Nature 
reacheth z and from thence downwards frame the reſt of the Neck, remembriyg that the tip of the Ear dorh not Ex- 
ceed the lower part of the Noſtrill. So you may have the Head in what poſition you will, ſo this abagdon not the 
two other Lines 3 cach concurring in their due points, | 


of 
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Of the Foreright, and other Poſitions of the Face. 


—_—— 


CHAD. IV. 


Hs demonſtrated an eafie way how to draw the upright Head, it.will be alſo _— ro 
ſhew the manner hew to draw the foreright Face, and inother Poſitions. Being then deſi. 
rousto draw the foreright Face, it will be neceſſary to form a perfe& Ovall, as I ſhewed in the Rule 
for drawing the Ear ; which being made, divide in the midſt with a Line the longeſt way, which 
muſt from the lower part of the Hair be dividedinto 3. equall parts, by 2. Lines as youſee. Inthe 
I. is the Eyes to be placed ; inthe 2*the Noſtrils: then the lower part divided; inthe midſt there- 
of muſt the Mouth be formed, as by the Figure may be conceived :. alwayes remembring that the 
Eyes muſt be inthe 1. Line , andeach of them diſtant from the other, the lengrh ofone of them: 
and that theirinner Corners be perpendicularly over the outſide of the Noftrils punually. Burt to 
make the Ears ina foreright Face, the Ovall muſt be exceeding narrow, yet proportional; that is, 
that the Ears bedrawnin, andbein heightfrom the Noſtrils to the Eye-brows : and then adjoyn 
the Neck with the Hair, in ſuch ſortas may ſeem moſt pleaſing to the judicious Eye. 
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Of the Inclining or Foreſhortning of the Face. 
CHAP. V. 


T this FigureI will make a brief Declaration concerning the ſcituation or poſture , and being re- 
ſpcRtive of the bigneſs, to give cafie wayesto obſerve in framing the altitude of the Head inany 
inclination, as well in Foreſhortning or other poſtures. This then requireth ſmall labour ; and yet 
I have explained the ſame, thatthe manner thereof may be'plainly ſeen, and the path infallible by 
the Lines, as they turn and concord together. Imitating the like, you may with facility draw in 
their places the Noſe, the Mouth, and all the parts in good order, agreeing correſpondently without 
: much labour, asI will ſhew with theſe ſimple Lines; which witha little practice to prepare the hand 
_ andjudgementthereto, all which may be abſolutely well effeRed thereby. 
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Of a more perfeft Foreſhortning. 


EHAP. VI. 


Hr havel treated of the Head, both foreright, and in other poſicions , but that you might 
know all that is needfull for the perfe&t underſtanding of this profeſſion, 'it is neceſſary that] 
ſpecifie the Manner how to draw the Face by aneafie abſolure,and fair way. Treating thus,I propound 
to vou Methodicall meanes therein; becanſe my intent1s to facilitate the marter in that manner, that 
without writing thereupon it may be intelligible : For a Draught well made hath that power, that i 
makes it ſelf underſtood withour any Diſcourſe of the Author thereon. But I alwayes obſerve both the 
oneand the other alſo; inſtructing by the Draught the intelligence firſt, and afterward by Diſcourſe 
thereupon. I ſay then that the (6 7ercaly We 6. which is made only with Frets, Grates,Squares, or with 
Geometricall inſtruments, breed only a confuſion of Lines, which is not the beſt principle of expert 
ingenuity . the reaſon whereof is, that it can hardly be meaſured by any Rule, unleſs the whole 
Body be tramed together. Therefore I will ſhew an eaſe Rule, very like to that of the foreright Face; 
that is,to make a Circular Draught with aſpet upwards, or downwards, asin the foreright Head 
where the Traverſe Lines are ſtraight ; but theſe go Circularly, as in the Figures in the laſt Chapter 
9, Jecee9'Y may beſcen. Forit the Heads flye upwards, the Trace, Strokes, and the Diviſions 
muſt be raiſed asIhave ſhewed ; with Caution that the Ears and Eyes fall not without their duc 
points. 
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Of the upright or ſide-Face without any Meaſure. 
CHAP. VII. 


noms to make an upright Head or fide-Face, without any Triangle or ather Meaſure; you ſhall not need 
alwayes to make the Triangle, bur with a lirtle eare and practice ro form the Eye, which will ſerve for dire. 
_ on ſufficiently 3 becauſe the Head and other parts of the Body are to be proportionals, and made from Meaſures, ir 
| will cafily follow, framing many with one and the ſame Stroke, you may not only facilitate it by the Eye and Judge- 
ment,bur alſoaccommodate the Hand to trace and draw all things right; for it is true that the Eye will have his place. 
And I have proved, that having drawn certain Strokes and Draughrs from the life of Nature, and reduced it with 
the Pen and Pencil into Oyl-Colours, I have found it to come off punQually right of a correſpondent. bigneſs to that 
which 1 have imitated. So that having finiſhed my work, and meaſured it part by part, I have not found any thing 
diſproportioned, bur have alwayes found it fall our right, as I would have ir. Therefore I ſay that chis Rule and 
Meaſure which I have ſer down, is not any hinderance to the excellency of the Art, nor will weaken your worth ; 
but will ſerve as a general Advertiſement, being once poſſeſt therewith 3 and alſo become prevalent when occaſion 
_ will require, to make a Head ten times as big as the natural; for that with this Meaſure you ſhall readily frame ir 
right by any great Head ; and that becauſe the Underſtanding therein is equally extended 3 but the more the Capa- 
city is wanting, the more my labeur will further,when need requireth. Theſe then I give as principal for the firſt 
Strokes, as in the next Figure may be perceived, which is from the Forchead, as I have already ſaid, for the begin- 
ning of the Noſe ; that is from the lower part of the Hair, to the hollowneſs of the Noſe and the Noſtrils, and from 
rhence to the Chin. It will afterwards be neceſſary to proceed accordingly from Stroke to Stroke, by encreaſing 
the Strokes untill you come to the Head, Number 10. and ſo make it re be divided into 3. parts by the Eyc juſtly, 
withour the help of Compaſſes or other Meaſures ; and in fo doing, you may eaſily accuſtome your hang, in ſuch 
ſort that you may draw all you would, withent any labour at all. | 
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The Manner how to deſcribe a Head every way without Meaſure. 
__ |CHAÞP. VIIL 


T will not be needfull alwayes to ſet down the Meaſures which 1 have before preſcribed, becauk 

it will be too troubleſome ; Bur my intent is to ſhew how by an unuſuall manner by meinventel, 

ou may form inthe 1dea, the juſt Meaſures and Diſtances of all ſorts of Heads, and in all Poſition 

Lion the knowledge of this Rule; and afterwards making ſome Heads withour any Triangle, 

other manner of Demonſtration, knowing the errors of heights, lengths, and diviſions, into whid 

ou may otherwiſe run. Therefore I fſhew in this Figure an eafie' manner that muſt be held; a 
ow with thoſe few Lines, to make the Head in what manner you will. 
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Of Childrens Heads. 
CHAP. I X. 


'T T refteth only for me to treat of theſmanner how to draw the Heads of Children, with a Rule invented by me, 
and not yet by any pur forth in writing. Being then defirous ro” form the, Heads of Children pertettly, and 
of what.imaginable bigneſs you will z take a pair of Compaſſes, and make'a perfe& equilater-triangular Trian- 

gle, and upon cach point thereof by turning the Compaſſes round, make a Circle as you ſee, of that bignels that they 

may touch each ocher : The like done on each, you ſhall ſo have deſcribed 3. Circles, whereof 2. ſhall be even upon 

- one fide, and the 34 behind them, joyned tothem bath. And this is the 1. demonſtration : In the 24, upon tha; 

fide which the ewo even Rounds are, thc one of them ſhall ſerve forthe Forchead, and the other for rhe Throat ; 

and behind both where there is a ſpace, you ſhall make the Noſe, the Mouth, and ſome part of the Chin, with: 

.- Stroke near the Throat ; afterwards adjoyning the Ear inthe place which I ſhew, where we conclude the Trian- 

gle,and under thoſe two Circles, joyn alittle of the Nape and the Neck 3 and fo will che Childes Head be finiſhed ir 

_ rhe ſide Face porfill, with the Crown, as you ſee Number 3d. In Number 4. I repreſent what force & real Rul 

and Reaſon hath in deſigning, as if in theſe 3. Circles I ſhould open the excellency of the Art ; becauſe as you ſee, 
there is no point nor Circle bur performeth kis office, with that convenience that is poſſible; I make you 3. Head; 
in one Demenſtration, of which at your pleaſure you may leave away 2. and take the 34, without danger of com 
mitting any error therein. Bur as I uſe the Trianglein the upright or ſide-Head,' fo do 1 uſe the Square or Quadran 

Ke in che ight Face z which being firſt deſctibed, will bea guide go place the Circles in-their places 3 as in th 

I. Draughtl ſhew : In the 24 falleth the Eye, the Npſe, and the Mouth : In the 34 I finiſh all rogecher, with th 

nnder-Chin, Hair, and other Circumſtances. Bur be alwayes adviſed in this Face, where and how to place th 

wits and bigneſs of the Ear 3 and to fituare the Eye, which I have made ito avoid confufion, obſerving the Mea 


ures in practice by the precedent Demonſtration : ' And ſo your work will come off with the greacer life and judge 


